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GOOD WORDS.—XV. 
Take care of the youth and they will take care of 
manhood. Start 
right, and they will learn to love and choose it. 


themselves, when they reach them 
Chil- 
dren can be taught to feel the importance of religious 


living. THomas W. SIDWELL. 








A WOMAN’S EASTER. 


His strength the vested preacher spent 

In honest-hearted argument 

To prove, by folded napkin laid, 

By stone dislodged, and guard afraid, 

The father’s words, the martyrs’ woes, 

That Jesus from the dead arose. 

A window open to the sky 

Allured a woman’s wand’ring eye. 

She heard the blessed day bestirred 

By many a sweet returning bird. 

The sermon she forgot to heed; 

She cared not much for proof, indeed. 

In place of what the fathers taught 

She thought her own unlicensed thought. 

For her *twas Easter by a trust 

That nothing good can turn to dust; 

That life means life inviolate— 

No passing toy of mocking fate. 

This Easter glow—whence cometh it 

For all who in the shadow sit? 

This “great light” from the far-away 

That shines increasingly to-day? 

Is it the halo of a soul 

For centuries in death’s control? 

Our spirits quick? His spirit dead? 

Oh, foolish quest! (The woman said. ) 
Deater, Me. FANNIE B. DAMON. 








RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


[By a Friend who is teaching in a publie school and in a 
Friends’ First-day School.] 


Can and should religion be taught in the public 
schools? This is a most vital question, and I feel im- 
pelled to give expression to a few thoughts which 
have occurred to me many times, and which came 
afresh upon reading the article published in the Ly- 
TELLIGENCER of Third month 31st. 

The public school is an institution for the uplift- 
ing of the human race. I do not wish to claim too 
much for it, but it seems to me it is the most potent 
factor in the life of our nation. Considering it from 
all standpoints, and in all its phases—from the kin- 
dergarten to the high school, inclusive—does it not, 
more than any other institution, shape the lives of 
our people? I am not sure that it does, but if our 
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public schools were all rightly taught, I believe that 
it then would. 

Of course, the home should rank first as an influ- 
ence upon human lives, and in many cases it does; 
but if we take an aggregate of all the homes in all our 
cities, and all the children in these homes, then weigh 
in the balance the influence upon these children for 
good, for manliness and for godliness, received in the 
home and in the school, I believe we shall find it in 
favor of the school. Each separate public school con- 
sists of a collection of forty or fifty children from 
homes of every grade of intelligence, culture and re- 
finement; children whose parents represent Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Catholic, Friend, or, per- 
haps, nothing at all; children, some of whom never 
see a First-day school or church, and never hear the 
name of God except in profane use; children, some of 
whom must receive in the public school their sole 
preparation for life’s living by reason of a lack of 
proper home influence and non-acquaintance with a 
First-day school. These children come to us to gain 
knowledge, and look to us for guidance; and that 
teacher’s work must indeed be a failure who gives to 
them nothing but bare facts, nothing but the husks 
of knowledge, and who cannot stir to life a little light 
within their souls to guide them. Do we, then, need 
to ask the question, “ Shall religion be taught in the 
public schools?” 

Before answering this, let us consider another ques- 
tion. What is religion? Religion is a belief in God, 
in Jesus Christ, and in God’s manifestation of his will 
to us, his children, united to a life of obedience to that 
will. But a life of perfect obedience to God’s will 
means more than most of us are able to accomplish, 
I think. It means not only a life of moral righteous- 
ness, of earnestness of purpose, of high aim, of self- 
sacrifice, and of love for our fellowmen; but it em- 
braces a perfect recognition of God’s will as supreme, 
a full and ever ready submission to that will, even 
when to our mortal vision, it seemeth wrong. The 
religion of a life, then, must be weak or strong in 
proportion to the measure of fulfillment of these con- 
ditions. 

One may say, and even think, perhaps, that he be- 
lieves in a Divine Father, but if he really does be- 
lieve, will it not constantly show itself in his life, even 
in such little things as his walk, his manner of speech, 
his attitude toward others, and the thousand and one 
little unmentionables of every day’s existence ? 

And there is not one religion for the Baptist, an- 
other for the Friend, ete. Religion is religion, the 


world over, call it by whatever name you please; and 
the little differences in the forms of belief or doc- 


trine, count nothing, I believe, to the Father who 
seeth the hearts. 
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Now, is there anything about this which should not 
be taught in the public schools? To teach these 
things seems to me to be the most important thing 
in the whole work of a teacher. 

In the article before referred to it was mentioned 
that three things were necessary before this work 
could be done in the school room. First, that some 
one should “ organize the religious truth” to be 
taught; second, “ discover or develop a method of in- 
struction,” and, third, “ qualify teachers” for the 
work. 

I do not wish to dispute any of these statements, 
but merely to give my thought under these heads; 
and neither do I consider myself at all capable of or- 
ganizing the truth for others to teach. But since to 
teach religion in no way necessitates teaching creed 
or dogma, may we not take the great fundamental 
truths and all that naturally follows in their wake, 
and teach to the children ? 

May we not teach to all denominations alike that 
this universe, and the laws governing it, and all na- 
ture and all life are but manifestations of an all-pow- 
erful, all-wise and all-righteous God? Can there be 
any objection to teaching that to be a Christian means 
not to become allied to this or that church, not to aec- 
cept any particular set of doctrines, consists not in 
preaching and praying, but imposes upon us the 
necessity of living, as néarly as we can, as Christ 
lived; of being, as Christ was, so imbued with the 
spirit of God that his will shall become ours? May 
we not lead our children to feel that there is no re- 
ligion apart from the moral virtues, and that polite- 
ness, gentleness and consideration for others are but 
parts of religion? Should they not know that our 
lives are but the expression of our religion ? 

Yes, let us teach the children these things, and 
that it matters not to what denomination one may 
belong, so long as he recognizes the great fundamen- 
tal truth—the existence and power and goodness of 
God, and sees the necessity of following the exam- 
ple set forth in the life of Christ as fully as it may be 
given him light to do. 

As to the method of teaching religion, in the hands 
of the real teacher, that question becomes as naught; 
she will teach it one way to-day and another to-mor- 
row. As each teacher will have her own distinct per- 
sonality, so it must follow that she will have her own 
way of presenting such a subject, or of avoiding it 
and all things pertaining to it. And I believe the 
best teacher will want no cut-and-dried method. She 
will teach religion first, by her life; then what day 
ever passes in a schoolroom without at least one op- 
portunity to drop a seed, which shall bear fruit in the 
form of a religious thought or act? 

Who can teach nature—as we are required by law 
to do—without teaching God? The flowers, the 
trees, the grass, the birds, are but the expression of 
God’s thought for us. Surely no teacher could teach 
anything about these things without speaking of 
God’s greatness and goodness. And is not this teach- 
ing religion ? 

How can any class take up the study of such a 
poem as “ The Vision of Sir Launfal ” and get no re- 
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The field of literature offers wonder- 


ligion out of it ? 
ful opportunities for teaching religion. Read 
“ Lars,” by Bayard Taylor; does not the character 
of Ruth Mendenhall itself silently teach religion ? 
And can any teacher fail to make the wise suggestion 
or ask the quiet question which shall bring out the 
proper thought on the part of the pupil ? 

Tennyson, Whittier, Longfellow, and many others, 
liave given us very beautiful things to teach in our 
schools, and I maintain that they cannot be properly 
taught without giving to the pupil fresh food for re- 
ligious thought, fresh inspiration, and higher and 
nobler aim. 

I cannot agree with the statement that “ the public 
schools will not and ought not, attempt to teach re- 
ligion until the questions of what and how have been 
at least partially answered.” 

I believe that many earnest teachers in the public 
schools to-day are teaching religion, and if they are 
not they should be. 

As to preparation of teachers. Can we prepare 
teachers of religion? Must not each teacher prepare 
himself or herself? It is possible to prepare teachers 
to teach theology, to teach a certain set of principles, 
as, for instance, those of the Society of Friends; but 
it somehow seems to me that the teacher of religion 
must prepare himself—for as the writer of the pre- 
vious article said, “ to teach religion the teacher must 
be religious.” 

Since we must all agree that the future life of our 
nation depends largely upon the character of the 
teaching done in the public schools, surely we must 
agree that it is essential in the highest degree that 
religion be taught there, and not the forms of re- 
ligion, not the husks of ‘religion, but life-giving re- 
ligion. 

It then behooves every teacher to think afresh of 
the wonderful responsibility of her position, and to 
strive anew to become a more faithful servant of the 


Master. Emma Lippincott Hiaerns. 
West Chester, Pa. 








THE RELIGIOUS OPPORTUNITY 
STATE UNIVERSITIES. 


The Christian Church has always been a leader in 
education. Even during the Dark Ages the lamp of 
learning was kept burning in the cells of the monas- 
teries. The first colleges and higher institutions of 
learning planted in this country came as the product 
of the religious inspiration. The Church has not 
learned, however, to adjust itself to changed condi- 
tions. With the establishment of the public school 
system culminating in the State University much of 
the responsibilitv for education has been taken from 
the Church and is now cared for by the State. These 
institutions, particularly in the West, have come to 
be the greatest universities in the world. More than 
fifteen thousand students are to be found, to-day, in 
the universities of Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Iowa and Minnesota. The State furnishes the finest 
equipment, makes an annual appropriation of what 
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moneys are needed for running expenses, and on the 
whole it is vastly better to have such institutions sup- 
ported by a direct tax on all the property of the State 
than to be dependent on a few rich men, many of 
whom have secured their money by questionable 
methods. 


There is little political meddling with these uni- 
versities, and they are the pride of the States in which 
they are located. 


There is one important thing, however, which the 
State cannot do, and ought not to be asked to do. It 
cannot eare for the religious life of its students. 
Most of the professors in these institutions are Chris- 
tian men, and there is not a suggestion of anti-Chris- 
tian teaching, but there is still an important element 
in the student’s education not provided for, and that 
is the development of his religious life. 

The responsibility is therefore placed upon the 
churches to care for this work, and there is not the 
slightest reason why this responsibility should not be 
assumed at once, and the work undertaken with great 
earnestness. It is not a theory but a condition that 
confronts us. It is not a question of whether the 
Church should still retain control of higher educa- 
tion, but what ean be done for the religious life of 
the young men and women who are now in our State 
Universities? It would seem to be the better policy 
for the future, for the Church that believes in Chris- 
tian education to put her money where the students 
are and where they can be influenced, rather than 
where they are not. 


Any denomination will find on examination that 
there are at least twice as many of its own young men 
and women in the State Universities as in its own 
church colleges in the same territory. It will also 
find that all of its money has been put into these 
church schools, and that it has been doing nothing for 
its students who are in other institutions of learning. 

There is no thought of discrediting the work of the 
church schools. They have a magnificent record, and 
there is room for most of them at the present time, 
but it is a poor kind of Christian statesmanship which 
turns away from fifteen thousand students and does 
practically nothing for their religious life. 

As a general principle the Church should do noth- 
ing it can get outside agencies to do. If the State is 
willing to put its hundreds of millions into higher 
education the Church should rejoice, and then pro- 
ject its life into this work of the State and make it 
Christian. We do not need a union of Church and 
State in order that religion may permeate the com- 
monwealth. We do not want the State to teach re- 
ligion, but we want the State religious, and a Church 
that cannot send its life beyond its own organization 
is not doing its duty. There are times, indeed, when 
the Church should lose itself in order that it may find 
itself again in the home, the school, the municipality, 
in the industrial movements of the day, and in all the 
wider relations of life. 


There is now the greatest opportunity for the re- 
ligious training of the young men and women who 
are to be the leaders of the future, and it is amazing 








that the Church does not see this opportunity. In al- 
most every case, by nearly all the denominations this 
work is left at these State University centers to the 
local churches. ‘They are not able to do it except in 
the most superficial way. In my own parish, with a 
membership of over 800 and a student body of 600 
or 700 who come to church with more or less regular- 
ity, I find the work beyond the reach of any one man. 
The local churches should not be asked to do this 
work alone. The student element is largely non-con- 
tributing, and yet the most important part of the con- 
gregation. It is a work for the whole State, and aid 
should come from every man who believes that our 
leaders for the future should be trained religiously 
as well as intellectually. 

Each denomination should place at every State 
University center a man who is well equipped to work 
among students. He should be a man intellectually 
who would take rank with the best men in the fac- 
ulty. He might work in co-operation with his local 
church, not in a sectarian way, buf as a pastor and 
spiritual adviser of students. He should be a man 
qualified to teach philosophy from the standpoint of 
the religious thinker, and to give courses in the study 
of the Bible as literature. Such work, if it were thor- 
oughly done, would receive credit from university 
authorities. A few such men working with the local 
churches at these educational centers would exercise 
the profoundest influence. The Christian Associa- 
tion is doing a splendid work at our State Universi- 
ties, but it is only one of the many agencies needed. 
Who will see this, the greatest opportunity of the 
century in religious education and furnish the endow- 
ment for the support of at least one such worker.— 
EK. G. Updike, in Unity (Chicago). 








THE FRIENDLY LEAVEN. 


[Read by Florence Conrad Griscom at a meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association at Horsham, Montgomery County, 
Pa. ] 


Do you remember George Eliot’s story of Stradi- 
varius, the maker of those marvelous violins, who 
lived over in Germany some two hundred years ago? 
In speaking of the famed musicians who played upon 
his violins, she says: 

“While God gives them skill 


I give them instruments to play upon, 
God choosing me to help them.” 


In referring to a rival violin maker, these glorious 
words are uttered: 


“ But were his best, he could not work for two! 
My work is mine; and heresy or not, 
If my hand slacked, 
I should rob God—since He is fullest good— 
Leaving a blank instead of violins,— 
I say not God Himself can make man’s best 
Without best men to help Him! 
He could not make Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio ! ” 


. . 


We are so prone to excuse our own selves, feeling 
conscious, we say, that the little we can do is too 
small to be counted, too poor to be missed, too weak 





Once, in the very midst of a rehearsal 
by a noted band of musicians, the musical conductor 
suddenly threw up his baton, stopping the perform- 
ance by exclaiming: “ Flute! Flute!” The trained 
ear of the leader missed the apparently minor note 
amid the music of that large orchestra; the vast 
chorus of instruments was incomplete because of the 
silence of one! We, too, need to be faithful else our 
part in life’s chorus may be missed. Our failure to 
realize the necessity for even the seemingly weak and 
insignificant note that we may be able to utter may 
leave a “blank” instead of full, rich harmony! 
There is a present-day message in the old saying: 


to be of he help! 


“Great without small 
Makes a bad wall.” 


The widow’s mite counted more than the rich 
man’s bountiful contribution. She had so little to 
give! Indeed, she had so little it seemed there was 
nothing to give; but her wistful longing to have some 
share in God’s work, and her consecrated sacrifice, 
made the small gift most precious. I think she could 
not have stood, hestitating, attempting to excuse her- 
self from this duty, this privilege, by either saying 
or thinking: “ Some one more capable than I should 
do this.” ‘So and So is better fitted for this work; 
he should do it.”” “ Such a friend has greater ability 
than I; let her attend to this.” Had she so ques- 
tioned and parleyed she might have lost that oppor- 
tunity for doing the best she could, and we might not 
have had the added cheer and blessing that come 
from the Master’s words in recognition of her act. 

“Too small!”—how short our vision is. The 
grain of mustard seed is very wee—* too small ” al- 
most—yet it grows, blossoms, bears fruit. ‘“ Too 
poor! * No word or act of ours need be “ poor ” un- 
less we so desire. We may make it rich by simply 
putting into it the best of ourselves. ‘Too weak!” 
The vine is frail and clinging, but its clinging tendrils 
strengthen the dying tree and add a wealth of beauty 
to its branches. None of us are “ too small,” “ too 
poor,” “too weak” to do the best we can; the 
“least ” of us can be a true, manly boy, or a sweet, 
womanly girl—a loyal, pure man, or a tender, lovely 
woman. In Farrar’s words: “ It may not be ours to 
utter convincing truths, but it may be ours to live holy 
lives. It may not be ours to be subtle, or learned, or 
logical, but it may be ours to be noble and sweet and 
pure.” 

Perhaps you boys and girls think the message in 
these words is for only those of us who have reached 
the full growth of physical manhood and womanhood. 
Let me drop into your young hearts once more the 
pith of the story, time-worn, perhaps, but with an 
unfading lesson—“ The Leak in the Dyke.” You all 
know it. How the lad on his way home from earry- 
ing food and comfort to an old man found a tiny 
trickle breaking through the great walls that keep 
the seas from overflowing Holland. Only a wee 
break, but he knew well that unhindered it would 
widen—widen until the force of the sea would pour 
through, the land be flooded, lives lost, homes ruined. 
He was only a boy, perhaps but a small boy, not neces- 
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sarily one who had a mastering influence over his 
comrades because of his muscular strength, or his 
skill at playing games, but one who knew a duty when 
he saw it, and without flinching did the best he could. 
Alone on the great dyke, with the angry sea hurling 
against the wall not far away, the night chill and 
damp, closing in about him, this loyal boy, a braver 
soldier than he who leads armies to war, all uncon- 
sciously repeated Stradivari’s words: “ God choosing 
me to help him.” All night long God and he—for 
God himself could not have saved Holland that night 
without some hand or voice to aid—God and he 
stopped the leak in the dyke. 

Very rare are there such opportunities for thus 
proving a boy’s manhood and courage, a girl’s woman- 
hood and bravery, in obedience to duty. Perhaps so, 
and yet daily lives, however unev entful, hold golden 
moments for like deeds. At home, in the field, at 
school, on the road, in the store, everywhere, are open 
doors, through which you may pass into nobler man- 
liness and womanliness. Every nook and corner of 
a day’s work and play holds its gifts of beauty and of 


strength for body, mind and soul. 


The little Hollander did not stop to pass resolutions 
condemning the “‘ town fathers,” nor even the senti- 
nels whose duty it was to patrol the sea wall. He did 
not stop to argue as to whether any one might come 
to his aid soon, nor even to calculate whether his 
puny strength could hold till help should come. He 
knew that darkness was falling on the earth, that ere 
long the gathering shadows would close in about him, 
shutting out the probability of human comradeship 
and cheer and strength—that he must stay alone. 
He was not old enough to have delved deep into scien- 
tific and theological problems; but this thing he knew, 
that human life and human happiness would be de- 
stroyed unless some hand checked the wee flow that 
would slowly but surely gather into a mighty, over- 
whelming foree. There was no hand so near as his. 
The duty was plain. The duty was his. 

Perhaps during the long night watches the boyish 
heart quivered as he thought of the home, warm and 
bright; the family circle, gathered close about the 
fire, wondering, questioning, because of the vacant 
place; the anxious mother, looking wistfully into the 
dark and storm, with fear clutching at her heart. 
Perhaps the heavy yet ever-open eyes were some- 
times filled to the overflow with weary tears—he was 
so alone, and the dawning seemed far away. Per- 
haps the close-pressed hand grew tired, and he longed 
for just a little rest. Still, not all the power of dark- 
ness, the knowledge of weakness, the fear of loneli- 
ness, the ache of weariness, could make him fail God 
and man in the time of need. Can this be the mean- 
ing of those words of Paul: “ And having done all ” 

—all ye can do, the best ye can do, not all that could 
be done were there a host of ready hands and re- 
sponsive hearts, but all ye ean do—“ And having done 
all, stand ” ? 

You may have seen the somewhat startling “ death 
notice ” of the Society of Friends that was published 
in Philadelphia papers not many weeks ago. A cer- 
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tain pastor, who addressed a Ministerial Association 
n “ The Work of George Fox and Our Debt to the 
Quakers,” is quoted as tolling the funeral knell of 
Quakerism in these words: “ There is no future for 
Quakerism. They accomplished their great work in 
the seventeenth century, and to-day they are a dead 
force. In this respect they resemble a lump of sugar 
that has sweetened the community, the strength of 
which has dissolved in the process. They are an hon- 
est, truthful, straightforward people, and their re- 
ligion has rendered the world a great service.” 

Before any of us shall even in slight measure 
breathe a thought of condemnation on such utter- 
ances, let us face the statements fairly; let us look at 
ourselves as “in a glass,” “face to face,” and en- 
deavor to “ know ourselves as we are known.” 

Is there a fragment of truth in the words: “ They 
accomplished their great work in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and to-day they are a dead force?” Is this then 
the closing chapter? Does there remain to us naught 
but the shining memory of past days, when there was 
a nook wherein a Quaker might “ live and move and 
have his being,” and do his full share toward lifting 
the old world heavenward ? 

The work of the seventeenth century may have 
been “ accomplished,” the work of the eighteenth 
century may have been finished, the work of the nine- 
teenth century may have been completed; but we are 
living in the twentieth century. Is there now no 
work which needs those same loy al, faithful, consci- 
entious lives—nothing wherein is needed that self- 
same devotion to duty, that unflinching obedience to 
the conscious light in the individual soul, that char- 
acterized those seventeenth century Friends? Can 
it be that the wondrous growth, development and en- 
Jargement of man’s understanding of science, the al- 
most miraculous inventions that have so multiplied 
on every side, the wonderful improvements along al- 
most every line of labor, all those truly marvelous 
strides the world has made since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, together with the stress and strain that have 
accumulated in men’s lives somewhat like barnacles 
on a ship’s side—can it be that these have done away 
entirely with the need of the quiet, patient, waiting, 
silence, wherein may come the Still Small Voice to 
teach and to lead aright as in other days? Can it be 
that now, just beyond the border of the twentieth 
century, we must needs fold our hands, rest on our 
oars, live only in reviewing the services our fore- 
fathers have rendered the world, “ w rap the drapery 
of our couch about us, and lie down to pleasant 
dreams?”’ Oh must we, in order to save ourselves 
from this living death, cast aside the principles lived 
and taught by him whose disciples we claim to be, 
principles for which those seventeenth century 
Friends were willing to lay down their lives if need 
be, principles which even those who see the near end 
of Quakerism, acknowledge to have been of “ great 
service ” to the world? Has the time come when we 
must say that the power of the Inner Light—the 
conscience—has dwindled until it no longer can be 
as “a guide to our feet,” “‘a lamp to our lives”? 
Must we say that the tumult and conflict of these 
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hurrying days, so full of business and social affairs, 
utterly overwhelm “the Still Small Voice,” so that 
it no longer may be depended upon as a faithful 
Counselor, an unfailing Leader ? 


“They resemble a lump of sugar that has sweet- 
ened the community, the strength of which has dis- 
solved in the process.” True it is that the lump of 
sugar does dissolve in the process of sweetening that 
into which it is put; but there are usually more lumps 
of the self-samé sugar, and the rest of the lumps are 
just as full of potent sweetening power as the ones 
already used. Has the last lump been dissolved? 
Have we really reached the condition warned against 
by Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount: “If the salt 
have lost his savor, wherewith shall it be salted? It 
is thenceforth good for nothing but to be cast out and 
to be trodden under foot of men.” 

“They are an honest, truthful, straightforward 
people.” Are we? Is there then no further use in 
this world for “honest people”? Has there been 
something discovered or invented that is “ just as 
good” as honesty? Are the business, social and re- 
ligious affairs now so conducted as to leave no need 
for honestness? Is that also a part of the seventeenth 
century, outgrown through the succeeding years, un- 
til it should be cast aside in the age ? 

A “truthful people”! But we have been told 
from infancy that “truth never dies; the eternal 
years of God are hers.” Loving caution has been 
almost daily given by those older in years and in ex- 
perience, that we guard against even the appearance 
of aught that is not true. Tender advices in our Dis- 
cipline exhort all, especially the young, to “ plain- 
ness ’—that is truthfulness, “in speech, behavior 
and apparel.” And now we find that there is no place 
in the world’s work for those who have been so 
taught. Surely, if that be true, we have a right to 
condemn those who laid the foundation of the Society 
of Friends. They should have foreseen that even a 
religious organization based simply upon inherent 
truth and honesty would close its records, pass out of 
existence, leaving the then present members without 
a “home,” and sadly unready to cope with the 
changed conditions. 

A “straightforward people.” O no, that is not cor- 
rect! If the Society of Friends has been a force for 
sweetening and enlightening any community, if the 
members have been and still are “ honest,” “ truth- 
ful,” and in spite of this the Society is to-day “ dead,” 
we are not a “straightforward people,” by any 
means, but “ straight-backward.” 

“Their religion has rendered the world a great 
service,” which means that now, this present time, 
this very day and hour, the meeting wherein you and 
1 are numbered exerts no influence upon the sur- 
rounding community. Is that a fact? If it be so, 
wherein lies the fault? Has the foundation been 
unwisely laid? Has the building been insecurely 
erected? Can it be that the present laborers are 
“ unworthy of their hire ” ? 


(To be concluded. ) 
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GETTING READY FOR YEARLY MEETING. 

PuitapeLpuia Yearty Meerine will be held 
about the middle of next month. New York will fol- 
low with but a week between. In Sixth month Gen- 
esee will meet in Canada. During Eighth, Ninth and 
Tenth months the remaining four yearly meetings 
will be held. It is a good time now for those who are 
concerned for the spread of Friendly influence, and 
the effective doing of Friendly work, but who have 
not been in the habit of taking much part in the ac- 
tual working of the yearly meeting, to bethink them- 
selves and consider whether there might not be work 
for them to do in this connection. Suppose some of 
us should be called to some little part in the coming 
yearly meeting, how well prepared would we be to 
do it in the right way and intelligently. The prepa- 
ration that would be helpful would be in the nature 
of prayer and of thought, and of informing ourselves 
of what matters are likely to come up, as well as of 
the more elementary work of becoming acquainted 
with the routine of such meetings and the manner of 
conducting their business. It would also be in the 
matter of looking forward and arranging business af- 
fairs so as to give time and opportunity to attend the 
sessions. Many of us to whom attendance at yearly 
meeting has always or usually seemed utterly out of 
the question, could arrange to attend if we thought 
the matter over and gave as much attention to ar- 
ranging for it as we sometimes do to matters we can- 
not regard as of much importance. Many of those 
most needed at yearly meeting, and whose presence 
there would bring renewed life to the meeting and 
cheer to the hearts of older Friends who look eagerly 
over the meeting to catch sight of younger ones who 
may be ready to take up the burdens and carry on the 
work of the elders; many such are not there largely 
because they do not realize that they are sorely need- 
ed. They think and say to themselves that business 
will not permit, but in truth if they but felt that there 
was a place there for them they would find a way to 
be there. 

If not only one here and there should think the 
matter over and take it up seriously, but if one or 
two who may be concerned in a meeting should call 
others together, taking care to invite especially those 
who have not been “ yearly meeting Friends,” or if 
attending have not taken much active part in yearly 
meeting, and if these would go over the ground to- 
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gether, some might come up to the yearly meeting 
this year who have not before been seen there, and 
some might get more out of it and give 
more to it than they ever have before. A 
Friends’ Association might devote a meeting 
to this subject. The usual business of a yearly 
meeting might be taken up, the manner of presenting 
business and carrying it on, the place of each attender 
in such meeting and his attitude toward it. Perhaps 
after having taken it up in this general manner, way 
might open for one or more further conferences 
or smaller parlor meetings for careful and thorough 
and prayerful preparation. Such meetings would be 
of value not only to those who decide to make the 
effort and to attend, but also to those who do not go, 
as they would have more interest in the reports of the 
meetings. Whatever is done and said will have 
greater significance for those who have thus taken an 
interest and prepared themselves beforehand. 

The younger portion of our membership sometimes 
seem to feel that our Discipline is better adapted to 
the past than the present, better suited for those who 
have partly or fully withdrawn from the activities of 
life than for those who are in the midst of life and 
bearing the brunt of it. The cure for this is for those 
who are still young and in the vigor of life, and who 
meet in their daily walk the problems that the Disci- 
pline does not seem to take into account, and that the 
doings of yearly meeting, perhaps, seem to have little 
relation with—for these to make themselves a part of 
the yearly meeting and to take their share in shaping 
the pronouncements of the body with which they are 
connected and according to which they are judged as 
consistent or not consistent. 

If we are to be a united body and to be not only 
harmoniously joined together, but also joined to- 
gether to some present-day purpose, we must meet 
one another that we may reason among ourselves, and 
that what we do may be democratically done. Let 
any of us who have more or less neglected this, begin 
with the coming yearly meeting. And let us between 
now and then make some sane and effective prepara- 
tion. 


Baron Rosen, the Russian Ambassador, has pre- 
sented to Secretary Root a proposal for a reconvening 
of The Hague Conference early in Seventh month. 
The Russian program provides that all political ques- 
tions shall be excluded from the conference, and 
makes the following suggestions for action: 

Amelioration of the provisions of the convention 
concerning the settlement of international controver- 
sies, as far as the Court of Arbitration and the inves- 
tigation committees are concerned. 

Additions to the laws and usages of land warfare, 
among others the manner of opening hostilities and 
the rights of neutrals on land. 

Compilation of a convention regarding the laws and 
usages of naval warfare, such as bombardment of 
forts, change of merchant vessels into warships, rights 
and duties of neutrals at sea, and rules to which bel- 
ligerent vessels must submit in neutral ports. 
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The purpose of the first paragraph is to bring such 
pressure to bear upon governments involved in diffi- 
culties as to lead them to choose arbitration rather 
than war. 


While the mine operators in Pennsylvania are con- 
sidering whether they will accept the miners’ propo- 
sition to arbitrate the differences between them, the 
public is asking whether there are circumstances un- 
der which the State has a right to seize and operate 
the mines in order that there may not be a coal 
famine. The State must have coal for its own insti- 
tutions—asylums, penitentiaries, etc., and the au- 
thorities by virtue of necessity would confiscate the 
coal needed. Governor Folk, of Missouri, announces 
that amicable arrangements have been made with cer- 
tain mine operators for the State to lease the mines 
if the strike becomes effective in Missouri. He de- 
clares further that if such arangements could not be 
made the State would be justified in confiscating coal, 
as railroads have done in times of emergency. It 
seems clear to the consumer of coal that the State has 
quite as much right to take temporary possession of 
the supply of coal for the benefit of the people as the 
railroads have to hold back for their own needs coal 
that has been ordered by retail dealers. 


The Governor of New Jersey has signed the trolley 
freight bill, which authorizes trolley companies to 
earry freight through such municipalities as by ordi- 
nance grant them permission. Several years have 
elapsed since the Monmouth County farmers first in- 
troduced a bill of this tenor; it was then defeated by 
the railroads corporations. Since that time it is stated 
that the railroads have secured so much stock in the 
eleetric railways that the trolley profits on freight 
will go largely into the railroad coffers, and therefore 
opposition to the freight bill has virtually disap- 
peared. 


The people of Chicago have at last forged ahead in 
the struggle with the trolley companies for municipal 
ownership. Three propositions were submitted to 
the voters at the recent municipal election. 

Shall the city of Chicago proceed to operate street 
railways ? 

Shall the city issue street railway certificates, in 
amount not to exceed $75,000,000, for the purchase, 
ownership and maintenance of street railways ? 

Shall the City Council proceed without delay to se- 
cure the municipal ownership and operation of the 
street railways under the Mueller law, instead of 
granting franchises to private companies ? 

The first question required 60 per cent. of the total 
vote cast in order to become binding, so although a 
majority voted in its favor it failed to become law. 
The second and third propositions were carried by 
a majority vote. Mayor Dunne is confident that by 
the time the city has secured possession of the street 
railway lines the people will vote by a large majority 
to give the city power to operate them. 
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Dr. Charles S. Minot, professor of embryology at 
Harvard, recently stated in a lecture that mental 
growth ceases with physical growth, and that man 
receives no new ideas after he is twenty-five. Dr. 
H. E. Meeker, of New York, thinks that possibly the 
mind does not reach the condition of “ permanent 
fatigue ” before forty-five. In entire disregard of 
these wise young professors, Emily P. Collins, of 
Hartford, Conn., read a very strong paper, written 
by herself, in her ninety-second year, at a meeting 
of the Hartford Equal Rights Club. When she was 
forty-five years old nobody had even suggested the 
reforms she advocated. 


Susan W. Lippincott, who was one of the Board of 
Managers of Swarthmore College, has given addi- 
tional evidence of her interest in that institution and 
in the cause of education by the provisions of her will. 
She has left a bequest of $30,000 to Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and has set aside funds for the erection and 
mmaintenance of a public library and free reading 
room in Westfield, near Cinnaminson, N. J., 
her home was situated. 


where 


The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science held its annual convention last week in With- 
erspoon Hall, Philadelphia. The general topic of all 
the discussions was “ The Improvement of Labor 
Conditions in the United States of America.” George 
H. Ellis, of Boston, made a vigorous attack upon the 
striking typographers. He said there are but two 
ways of settling labor disputes—by some form of ar- 
bitration or by the strike, and that as the first step 
to settlement by arbitration the closed shop must be 
eliminated. William B. Prescott, of Baltimore, 
denied that trade unionism fosters strikes. He spoke 
of President Roosevelt’s knack of feeling the public 
pulse, and said that if unions and employers do not 
tind a way to put an end to strikes the people will. 
Charles P. Neill, the Federal Labor Commissioner, 
said that he had recently come upon a statement that 
in a single industry in this country 13,000 men had 
met with violent death in ten years, and asked if it is 
not time for students of social science to seek to de- 
termine the social as well as the mechanical cost of 
human production. Denis A. Hayes, president of 
the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, said that in 
many sections those who enter this industry begin 
work between nine and twelve years of age, and that 
a glassblower does his best work between the ages of 
twenty and thirty. A glassblower now produces three 
times as much as he did fifteen years ago, while his 
wages are but 15 per cent. higher. He said the or- 
ganization had spent more money in the last ten vears 
to raise the age at which a child may be put to work 
than to obtain shorter hours or higher wages. The 
paper of Rose Pastor Stokes, on “ The Status of the 
Working Woman,” attracted much attention because 
of the personality of the writer. She is a Jewess, a 
poetess of merit, and was a cigar maker before she 
married a very wealthy man. 
social work in the East Side of New York. 


She is now engaged in 


In her 
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opinion the basic solution of the social problem of the 
slums of the great cities is the awakening of the con- 
science of persons who are able to do something to 
alleviate the existing terrible conditions. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Several Friendly communites have been visited 
since the last chapter of “ Notes ” found its way into 
the InTELLIGENCFR, and silence in this case has not 
meant idleness. Visits have been made to Kennett, 
Byberry, George School, Newtown, Chester and 
Langhorne in Pennsylvania; to Hockessin and Wil- 
mington in Delaware; to Westfield, Mullica Hill and 
Camden in New Jersey; to New York, Chappaqua 
and Easton in New York. Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions and meetings have been attended, while in some 
cases the call has come to mourn with those who 
mourned. 


In some places we have found the spirit of discour- 
agement creeping is as companion of a sense of loss, 
as valued workers have gone to the other life. But 
we know of no spot within our heritage where the 
field is not ready for a harvest, and where there are 
not helpful laborers, if they would only take up the 
cast-off burdens of the gone before. Men and women 
come and go, but truth, which must be made manifest 
in daily lives, goes on forever. 


In many places where the Society languishes the 
interest that can only be born of knowledge is need- 
ed. In these cases the adoption of the Reading 
Course, and following it with fidelity, would give a 
knowledge of the Friendly system, and would bring 
a recognition of its value, such as would produce ser- 
vice in behalf of the Society and its principles. We 
know of no place where the Reading Course is being 
followed that does not report sustained interest in 
the course itself, and a corresponding increase of in- 
terest in the work of the Society. Information and 
suggestions regarding the Reading Course can be had 
for the asking by applving to Henry W. Wilbur, 140 
North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A couple of davs spent at George School only 
served to increase the consciousness of the delightful 
unity of spirit which exists in that institution. Splen- 
did equipment for service in meeting and First-day 
School, as well as in the busy mart, may be had there. 
Each year brings its improvements in the school’s 
equipment and environment, to the increased satis- 
faction of faculty, students and patrons. 


a. Ws Ws 


The Social Question is not one of alternative the- 
ories of progress, as though one must choose between 
horses without reins or a driver without steeds. It is 
a question of controlling the mechanism of the age by 
the strength of the spirit—From Francis G. Pea- 
body’s “‘ Jesus Christ and the Christian Character.” 
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A FELLOWSHIP MOVEMENT. 


[The following is from the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) for 
Fourth month 9th. Allowance needs to be made for the en- 
thusiasm of the reporter as regards any move toward 
“eventually bringing together the young people of both 
branches.” Church unity is in the air, and it seems to be one 
of the determinations of the newspapers to bring all the 
smaller sects into all conceivable kinds of conglomerate com- 
binations. While two or three who are members of our body 
of Friends were present at this meeting by invitation, there 
was no thought of its being in any sense a joint meeting, nor 
any intimation that any one present had any thought of 
“combining forces,” except on the part of some from New 
York, where the conditions are very different from those of 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, and where a joint fellowship made 
up indiscriminately of members of both bodies of Friends has 
been formed. It probably would be the greatest possible 
hindrance to the distinctive work of the different bodies of 
Friends if they should on either side or jointly take the first 
step toward even the loosest of joint organization. Thére 
probably are no two religious bodies that have so little reason 
tor thinking of getting together, and so good reason for keep- 
ing their organizations and meetings distinct. ] 


With a view to again making Quakerism a mighty 
spiritual power in the lives not only of the people in 
the Society of Friends, but with those outside this 
branch of the Church universal, a new work, called 
the “fellowship movement,” has recently been un- 
dertaken by many of the most zealous and influential 
young people in the Society in Philadelphia and other 
large cities where it is strongest. Already strong 
fellowships have been organized in this city, New 
York, Baltimore, and in connection with many of the 
outlying meetings. The work is being rapidly ex- 
tended. 

The Friends who are most active in the promotion 
of the new movement have several objects in mind, 
among the most important of which are the education 
of young people in a knowledge of the real meaning 
of Quakerism, a genuine revival of spirituality among 
Friends, a renewed zeal to preach and live the prin- 
ciples of Friends, the encouragement of a warmer fel- 
lowship among members of the Society everywhere, 
and eventually the bringing together of the young 
people of both branches of Friends. 

So far the New York and Baltimore Friends have 
probably made most progress in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the movement. In the former city members 
of the orthodox and of the liberal branches have met 
together on several occasions, and the same thing has 
been done oceasionally in other places. 

One of the most important steps vet taken in the 
fellowship movement was the holding of a conference 
in the meeting house in Twelfth Street last Saturday, 
at which Friends were present from New England, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, North Carolina 
and Indiana Yearly Meetings. People of both 
branches in this city were there. In the afternoon 
Dr. Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, made an 
address on “ What is Fellowship?” and papers on 
“Fellowship Among Early Friends” were read by 
Julia C. Collins and Elizabeth Blanchard, of Bryn 
Mawr. L. Hollingsworth Wood, of New York, pre- 
sented the subject, ‘“ What Can Young Friends Do 
to Promote Quakerism ? ’ 

Among those who participated in the diseussion 
that followed were John C. Winston, Morris Carey, 
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of Baltimore; Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
College; Carolena M. Wood, of New York, and Al- 
fred C. Garrett. Hollingsworth Wood urged the 
adoption of the fellowship idea wherever possible, and 
when Friends were unable to make any progress with- 
in the regularly organized bodies he would give lib- 
erty to start a fellow ship circle outside and then work 
into the meeting. This, he said, was being done in 
New York. He also urged that a more determined 
effort be made to preach Quakerism to the world, ex- 
pressing the conviction that if plans were well made 
and if sufficient publicity were given to an open meet- 
ing for the discussion of Quakerism, that a large at- 
tendance could be secured in Philadelphia and other 
large cities. 
The practical outcome of the conference was the 
— of committees for planning some means 
for keeping in touch with isolated Friends and for 
publishing a series of studies in the history of the 
Christian Church, and in the development of Quaker- 
ism, the literature to be distributed especially among 
children. It was also stated that it is expected to ar- 
range for the systematic visitation during the coming 
summer of smaller meetings within the limits of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in the hope of strength- 
ening the spirit of fellowship in them. The hope is to 
combine forces wherever possible so as to avoid waste 
of energy. The whole movement is in the nature of a 


revival in the true sense of the word. 
In the evening there was informal discussion of 
the new work, with accounts of things accomplished 


and of methods employed in the work in New York, 
Baltimore, Chappaqua, N. Y., Germantown and Mill- 
ville, N. J. 


CONCERNING DISOWNMENT. 

A prominent Friend said, some years ago, that he 
thought it a striking evidence of the vitality of the 
principles on which our Society rests, that there is 
still so large a membership, when for a period of fifty 
years the greater part of the business recorded on the 
monthly meeting books was the dealing with and dis- 
ownment of offenders. During this time any effort 
to persuade persons to unite themselves with Friends 
would have been frowned upon, but members who 
had not violated the moral law were disowned one 
after another for transgressions of the Discipline. 
The first step toward an improvement of this condi- 
tion was the change in the Discipline allowing a 
Friend to marry, under the care of the meeting, one 
who was not a Friend, if the latter was willing to be 
married in this way. Other modifications of the Dis- 
cipline followed, which materially lessened the num- 
ber of disownable offences; and meetings, in dealing 
with offenders, now show a marked tendency to re- 
tain them in membership whenever possible. 

While some of our Disciplines state quite clearly 
a number of offences for which members may or 
should be disowned, this action is in no case made 
mandatory, monthly meetings being left at liberty to 
deal with each offender as best wisdom may direct. 
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There are so many modifying circumstances which 
may arise that great wrong woul | be done if any ar- 
bitrary rule were laid down to direct the action of the 
ineeting. 

Perhaps there is no testimony that is stronger, so 
far as our Disciplines are concerned, than our testi- 
mony against war; but when the Civil War broke out 
Friend after Friend entered the army, and in very 
few instances were they disowned for so doing. In 
one of our Western yearly meetings a large propor- 
tion of the active male members who were over eight- 
een when the war began are now wearing the Grand 
Army button. Would it add to the strength of the 
meeting to deal with these good and efficient members 
and tell them that they must drop their membership 
either in the Grand Army or in the Society of 
Friends? Is it not better to leave this, as George Fox 
left William Penn’s sword, to the individual con- 
science / 

It must be remembered that Discipline is made in 
our yearly meetings, and that hundreds of our mem- 
bers who are unable to attend these gatherings have 
had no voice in their making. These members can- 
not reach the yearly meeting through the monthly 
meeting, for the views held by those not in unity with 
the decision of the monthly meeting, however many 
they may be, never get to the quarterly and yearly 
meetings. ‘Thus it is that there are clauses in every 
Discipline which individual members cannot consci- 
entiously accept. If one who is in other respects a 
conscientious and convinced Friend violates a clause 
that he does not accept, is it eontrary to go «1 order 
for the meeting to consider what action will be | 
for the welfare 
meeting ? 


est 
of the individual as well as of the 
If after such consideration the decision 
is that the member should be retained, the meeting’s 
disapproval of his conduct can be stated very clearly 
on the minutes; but if the general feeling is that the 
transgressor should be disowned the 
take action accordingly. 


meeting should 
Because of the responsibil- 
ity resting upon the monthly meeting the members 
should attend the sittings whenever possible, and 
every member present who has a decided opinion on 
any matter under consideration should let his voice 
be heard in the meeting before action is taken. 

There is a growing feeling among Friends that 
members should not be disowned for transgressions, 
but should simply be labored with for their 
tion. 


restora- 
Those who take this view feel that the weak 
and sinning members are the very ones who need the 
care of the meeting most, and that it is more import- 
ant to help these to become better than it is to try to 
have a Society composed of members whose lives are 
a shining example to the sinners outside of the pale. 
No doubt there are and will continue to be cases 
where it is better for the meeting to sever its connec- 
iion with individual members; but wherever a Friend 
has transgressed or sinned the meeting should first 
seek to get a clear understanding of the cireum- 
stances that led to the transgression or the sin, 
should then seek for divine leading before 
ing judgment. 


and 
pronoune- 
EvizABetu Lioyp. 
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THE PLACE OF FOOTBALL AT SWARTH- 
MORE. 


We have no proof that there is any taint of pro- 
fessionalism in football at Swarthmore. Let us hope 
that charges to that effect are entirely unfounded. 
But is it not well to consider and decide before an- 
other season how we stand on this question which has 
lately stirred the whole college world ? 

In the last issue of The Phenix there appears in an 
editorial the following argument for paid players on 
the football team: “ Professors are not ashamed to 
go where they are paid the most. Is football to be 
put on a higher plane than teaching? Even the 
clergy, whose work is first of all, are not free from it. 
Where man has a talent it is quite the modern doc- 
trine that he should make it pay, in dollars and cents 
possibly, in education more profitably.” This seems 
to me a clear statement of the argument most often 
advanced in favor of professional football. The 
strength of the argument depends on the view we 
take of the place of football in the college life. If 
one function of the college were the entertainment 
of the public, a function which is confessedly and 
properly the function of the professional baseball 
team or of the theater, then it would be the duty of 
the college, perhaps, to engage the best football play- 
ers possible, as it should engage the best professors 
possible. If, again, the highest success of the college 
depended entirely on numbers, some might think it 
right to sacrifice the moral tone of the college and 
secure for advertising purposes a team which could 
beat the teams of the big colleges. But we want 
Swarthmore to stand in the college world for some- 
thing higher than mere numbers; we want her to be 
something better than a successful showman. 

The men who are attracted to a college because 
she has a successful football team, and who do not care 
how that team has won its victories, are not men who 
will bring the highest standards in the intellectual, 3o- 
cial or moral life of the college, or who will maintain 
the high ideals which are the present legacy of the 
Swarthmore students. 

Perhaps the primary and old-fashioned reason for 
the encouragement of athletics, before the plea of 
advertising took a foremost place, has been the phys- 
ical development and well-being of the entire student 
body. This aim has not been entirely forgotten, for- 
tunately, in winter and spring sports. But football, 
as often managed, gives no incentive to any but the 
very strongest of the students to seek physical devel- 
opment on the gridiron. If many of the players have 
been brought, or are believed by the students to have 
been brought, to the college to play football, what is 
the use of any one trying for the team? Surely the 
logical tendency of professional football is to drive 
most of the students from the field. The college thus 
pays a price grossly out of proportion to any advan- 
tages gained when it allows itself to sacrifice the gen- 
eral and healthy participation in athletics for football 
victory. 


There is no better school for high principles than 
an athletic field. 


Unfortunately it is equally true 
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that there is no place where one’s standard may be 
more quickly lowered. The sense of honor of the 
player is being terribly lowered where the game is 
played for victory at any cost. By all means let the 
players play to win, but let them never forget that a 
game is worse than lost when it is won by underhand 
playing, slugging or coaching from the side lines. 

May their managers never forget that where a vic- 
tory is won by professional players the victory brings 
no glory, and merely shows the enthusiastic loyalty 
and generosity of some friends of the college, a loy- 
alty and generosity which has expressed itself wrong- 
iy and which will defeat its ultimate object.—Member 
of Class ’00, in the Swarthmorean. 


—,-~ 








WILLIAMSON SCHOOL OF TRADES. 


[Address by Isaac H. Clothier, president of the Board of 
Trustees, at the commencement exercises of the Williamson 
Free School of Mechanical Trades, near Media, Delaware 
County, Pa., Third month 31st, 1906.) 


The Board of Trustees welcomes you all on this 
oceasion of the going out into the world of their thir- 
teenth graduating class. 

The passing of another year has brought the com- 
mencement of life for another body of young men 
who form the graduating class of to-day; and after 
three years of training in their respective mechanical 
trades, now receive their diplomas and go forth to 
enter upon careers, we trust, of usefulness, and, there- 
fore, of honor and responsibility among their fellow- 
men. 

As this is somewhat in the nature of an annual re- 
port, it seems proper to state here, that during the 
year various improvements have been in progress and 
are now under way, it being our policy not only to 
maintain the plant in exe vellent order, but to secure 
the best results by keeping abreast of the improve- 
ments of the times. 

We have under construction a new pumping sta- 
tion and large main direct from it to the reservoirs, 
where we now have stored 6,000,000 gallons of drink- 
ing water. We are putting in various new and im- 
proved pumping engines, and replacing all motors by 
those of more modern type. 

We have put additional machinery in the shops, 
and a refrigerator and ice-making plant, and also an 
additional silo for our improved head of cattle. The 
cost of these various improvements is about $15,500. 

All this, of course, is tributary to the main purpose 
and work of the institution, about which the trustees 
have to report that uniform and steady progress 
which has been characteristic of the school from its 
beginning. 

Under the immediate and personal care and su- 
pervision of President Shrigley, Superintendent Bit- 
ting, and their competent staff of assistants, the work 
of trade instruction goes steadily on, and the boy of 
seventeen, who entered here three years ago, perhaps 
deficient in school education, and utterly without 
qualification for intelligent labor, to-day faces the 
world with confidence, for he is equipped with a com- 
mon school education and a trade which will enable 
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him to command at least a comfortable livelihood, if 
followed conscientiously and with diligence. He com- 
mands this livelihood because he has that which the 
world needs, a knowledge of a skilled industry. 

You have just inspected the workshops, and ob- 
served the young men while engaged in their usual 
daily occupations. The class of young men which 
now leaves this comfortable home and training school, 
having passed through their period of trade instruc- 
tion and practice, numbers forty-five. Of these there 
are: Bricklayers, 14; carpenters, 10; stationary engi- 
neers, 3; machinists, 8; pattern makers, 10. In the 
twelve classes which have preceded this there have 
been an aggregate of five hundred and two graduates, 
making, with the class of to-day, five hundred and 
forty-seven, divided as follows: Bricklayers, 133; car- 
penters, 111; stationary engineers, 46; machinists, 
156; pattern makers, 101. 

The effect of having this body of trained and self- 
respecting workers in the community, with its yearly 
additions, instead of an equal number of young men 
without skill, and only fit for day labor, cannot be 
computed. 

The material development of the last decade has 
been extraordinary, and the educational advancement 
in the active and enlarged work of schools, colleges 
and universities, has perhaps even kept pace there- 
with, but gratifying as this is, a still more important 
development of the times is the industrial advance, 
the increased interest which is being taken in the 


diffusion of a knowledge of mechanical trades among 


the young men of the nation through trades schools. 
The interest referred to is not confined to our own 
country, but is showing itself abroad, and it may be 
said throughout the civilized world. 

I quoted last year President Eliot’s statement, that 
the apprentice system is an unjust and imperfect 
method; a slow and wasteful way of learning a trade, 
liable to great abuses, and that any bright and intelli- 
gent youth can learn a deal more in three years at a 
good trades school than in seven years of apprentice- 
ship. 

This striking statement from so eminent an educa- 
tional authority is supplemented by the largely in- 
creased interest which is being taken by employers of 
skilled labor in endeavors to improve their apprentice- 
ship system, notably by supplementing the work in 
shops by regulated attendance of their apprentices 
at industrial night schools, which policy has been 
somewhat helpful. 

The constantly growing interest in the subject is 
shown also in the numbers of visits of inquiry to this 
school, which is recognized as the pioneer fully- 
equipped trades school, and many visits are made here 
annually by persons interested in the development of 
the trades school system of education and training. 
Numbers of such schools have been projected, and a 
number actually started, and leading educators recog- 
nizing the practical and far-reaching effects of such 
education both on the individual and the community, 
are showing a desire to have such training made a 
part of the public school system. 


Another evidence of the changed feeling on this ° 


subject is shown in the fact that whatever doubts 
there may have existed early in life of the school as 
to its practical nature and value of the instruction, 
have passed away, and the truth is recognized, that it 
is the most efficient and economical method of acquir- 
ing trade instruction, divested of a great deal that 
must necessarily encumber the time and attention of 
an apprentice while slowly and somewhat imperfectly 
acquiring a knowledge of his trade by working in the: 
shops. 

When this school began to send out its graduates,. 
considerable effort had to be made to secure positions 
for the young men, because there existed a decided 
indisposition on the part of employers to engage 
them, fearing their training had been more technical 
than practical as compared with the apprentice sys- 
tem. All this has greatly changed, and now, without 
solicitation on our part, a demand voluntarily comes 
to us for the graduates often exceeding our power to 
supply. Certain it is that the system here of school 
and shop work combined has produced excellent re- 
sults, and numbers of our graduates in the building 
trades—bricklaying and carpentering—are estab- 
lished in business for themselves, some of them most 
successfully, and graduates in all the five trades are 
employed by important firms and corporations. 
Among these are the Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
the Link Belt Engineering Company, the General 
Electric Company, the Illinois Steel Company, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, the United Gas Improvement Company, and 
many others. 

Numbers of letters are received from time to time 
from the graduates, a recent one of which I read as 
somewhat illustrative. It is addressed to Mr. George, 
the instructor in bricklaying: 

‘ Altoona, Pa., 
“ Dear Friend: 

“Yesterday was my birthday. I was twenty-four 
years old. The firm gave me a nice birthday present 
to-day. They made me head foreman of brickwork. 
The man that I succeed is from Pittsburg, and he 
goes to work under me to-morrow morning, or leaves 
the service of the firm. He has his chance. 

“T started a five-story brick hotel this morning. 
It is to be completed in one hundred days. I feel so 
good over my advancement, that I thought I would 
tell you the news. If it would not have been for the 
instruction at Williamson, I am positive I would not 
have been placed in the position I have at present. 

“ Kindly remember me to all my friends at Wil- 
liamson. 


December 4th, 1905. 


“ Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain, 
“ Your friend, 
“H. A. Moors, ’02. 
ST. & say this for the benefit of and a 
warning to the boys, that the man that I succeed lost 
his position through whiskey.” 


This homely but forcible letter might well form 
the subject of a lecture, or the text for a sermon, 
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neither of which I shall give. 


discourse or a sermon. 


The text of itself is a 


Young men of the graduating class, your future is 
in your own hands, and an honorable independence 
lies before you if you truly appreciate and faithfully 
use your portion of the inheritance bequeathed by 
the wise founder of the Williamson School. 


FRIENDLY UNITY IN LANSDOWNE. 

In Lansdowne, Pa., there are two growing Friends’ 
meetings. The Orthodox meeting (known as Upper 
Darby) is an old meeting which has recently in- 
creased in membership because many Friends have 
moved to Lansdowne. The house is a neat building 
of the old-fashioned type. On the grounds is a new 
school building containing several rooms. One even- 
ing last week the Friends of this meeting invited the 
Friends of our branch to take tea with them. The 
invitation was very generally accepted, and a supper 
that was much enjoyed by those who partook of it 
was served in the school building. After an hour of 
pleasant social intercourse all passed to the meeting 
house, where men and women were not separated, and 
listened to an address by a prominent Friend of 
Moorestown, New Jersey, who gave very good rea- 
sons why Friends do not use water baptism or admin- 
ister the sacraments. 

The remark was laughingly made at the table that 
it was very easy for the members of the two branches 
to unite concerning victuals and drink. There was 
also a general feeling that they can and should unite 
in many forms of applied Christianity, though 
neither branch is yet ready to give up holding its own 
meetings for worship and discipline. 


LOUISA J. ROBERTS MEMORIAL MEETING. 


It is the eustom of the Philadelphia Young 


Friends’ Association to devote one meeting a year to 
the life work of some prominent Friend of recent 
times, whose portrait is then placed permanently in 


the auditorium of the Association. As Louisa J. 
Roberts had been one of the pioneers of the First-day 
school work it was entirely fitting that the young 
Friends of the present time should be made familiar 
with the story of her life. 

J. Russell Smith presided over the meeting. Ellis 
W. Bacon brought forward a well-executed photo- 
graph of Louisa J. Roberts, of the same size as the 
pictures of Aaron M. Powell and Isaac H. Hillborn, 
and placed it on the platform where all could see it; 
then he spoke of the work done for the young by this 
Friend, who almost seemed to be present in the flesh 
so perfect was the likeness. 

Lydia H. Hall, who was for many years associated 
with Louisa J. Roberts as editor of Frrenps’ INTELLI- 
GENCER, had prepared a paper for the oceasion, but 
the one who had expected to read it for her was de- 
tained by sickness. This paper will be published in 
full in another issue. The first speaker was Samuel 
Jones, who had been a member of Louisa’s class in 


i 


First-day school. He made several interesting ex- 
tracts from her diary, after saying that she was when 
a young woman a member of the Baptist Church. 
Seventh month 12th, 1857, she spoke of having made 
application to become a member of Friends and of 
having a religious visit from Jane Johnson. This was 
the first time that she used the plain language. Elev- 
enth month 22d, 1857, she had a visit from the com- 
mittee on her application for membership, and was 
much pleased, but did not harmonize with them as she 
would desire. Ninth month 29th, 1861, she spoke of 
as a very important day, as the First-day school was 
to open in the afternoon. She desired such prepara- 
tion of heart as would enable her to serve in the im- 
portant undertaking to her own satisfaction and the 
ueceptance of her Heavenly Father. In this First- 
day school class there were three who entered upon 
the ministry—Edgar Smith, a youth of great prom- 
ise, who died before he was nineteen; Ellwood Con- 
ard, who is now a minister of the other branch of 
Friends, and William Dayton Roberts, an eminent 
Presbyterian minister of Philadelphia, who still holds 
his teacher in grateful remembrance. 

Samuel Jones then spoke of the gradual broaden- 
ing of Louisa’s faith after she became a member of 
the Society of Friends, and of her conclusion, as the 
result of careful study and deliberation, that Jesus 
was the son of Joseph, and that his body was human, 
while spiritually he was the Son of God. He closed 
with a reference to her work in the ministry. In Sec- 
ond month, 1870, it was given her to say in quarterly 
meeting that the cross is not a cross to the soul whose 
willing feet make haste to do the Master’s will. 

Henry W. Wilbur read a biographical sketch of 
Louisa J. Roberts, which will later be published in 
full. 

S. Raymond Roberts gave some interesting remi- 
niscences of his childhood’s days, and of his mother’s 
co-workers, mentioning Jane Johnson, Frances J. 
Newlin and Emily Atkinson. He said that his 
mother had not then much influence in the meeting, 
because she had been so recently received into mem- 
bership, and that it was through Jane Johnson’s in- 
fluence that permission was finally obtained to trans- 
fer the First-day school from a private house to Green 
Street Meeting House. 

Elizabeth Lloyd spoke of the spiritual help she had 
received from Louisa J. Roberts when they went to- 
gether to visit some meetings in Southern Quarter, 
and added: ‘* All of us who heard her know how she 
grew and developed in the ministry; how her gift in- 
creased because of her faithfulness; and how she was 
enabled to reach many hearts and inspire many 
lives.” 

Thomas Bacon spoke of having been a member of 
her First-day school class, and of her earnestness as a 
teacher. George B. Cock emphasized the service ren- 
dered by her to the younger members of our Society. 

Although the attendance was small, owing to the 
very inclement weather, those who were fortunate 
enough to be present received a spiritual uplift from 
this hour spent with one who had lived a consecrated 
life. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


In his book of collected verses, “ Bird and Bough ” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), John Burroughs prints 
his lyrical impressions of some of our friendly Amer- 
ican birds and flowers—the partridge, bluebird, bush 
sparrow, swallow, cuckoo, vesper sparrow, thrush, in- 
digo bird, woodpecker, crow, snowbird, robin, the 
hepatica, arbutus, cardinal flower, and others. 

John Burrough’s verse is like the man himself, un- 
pretentious, friendly, quietly musical; in a word, it is 
Wordsworthian verse of the simpler moods. The lit- 
tle book would make a charming companion for any 
one going to the country or the mountains, for its 
close observation and pleasant speech will give precis- 
ion and vitality to one’s own perceptions of all out- 
door wonder and beauty. 

A typical stanza is this, of the woodpecker: 

“We are neighbors well agreed 
Of a common lot; 


Peace and love our only creed 
In this charméd spot.” 








AGAIN THE s®PRING. 


Again the spring! again the Easter Lily! 
Again the soft, warm air with odors rife; 

Again the tender green on hill and valley; 
Again the miracle of risen life! 


Again from the dark mould of their entombing, 
In all their lovely robes of radiant hue, 
The crocus and the violet are blooming, 
The self-same flowers our earliest childhood knew. 


Again the birds in joyous flocks are winging, 
Chirping their notes of love and nestling days; 

Again the sound of happy children singing 
Along the lanes and in the woodland ways. 


And, as I gaze and listen, tears are welling— 
Glad, happy tears that in my heart a voice, 

Answers the budding trees and blossoms swelling, 
And in earth’s springtime gladness can rejoice. 


For of this lovely life around me springing, 
My inmost being feels itself a part; 

“This is immortal life” my soul is singing, 
“This is immortal hope within the heart.” 


“Father of Spirits "—thus my soul is saying— 
“ Because thou livest we shall ever live; 

Life and not death thy universe is swaying, 
Life thou hast given, and wilt ever give. 


“ And the dear loved ones, gone beyond our seeing, 
Toward whom our hearts still yearn so tenderly, 

In thee they live and move and have their being, 
Not lost, not changed, they only live in thee. 


“ What glad new life is theirs, this sweet spring morning, 
In that far Heaven of Love that is their home! 

Can sweeter flowers bloom for its adorning 
Than those which ever with earth’s springtime come! 


“O Death, thy victory is only seeming! 
O Grave, thy sting but ends earth’s pain and strife! 
Through them all souls at last to Thee are coming, 
Who art the Resurrection and the Life.” 
—Helen E. Starrett, in Unity. 
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BIRTHS. 

JOHNSON.—At their home in West Marlborough, Chester 
County, Pa., Second month 25th, 1906, to Albert Sidney and 
Tacie Moore Johnson, a daughter, who is named Dorothy E. 
Johnson. ; 


PALMER.—At “ Hillcrest,” Secane Highlands, Pa., on Third 
month 26th, 1906, to Edwin Lewis and Anna Dora French 
Palmer, a son, who is named Edwin Lewis Palmer. 


DEATHS. 

HIATT.—Third month 4th, 1906, near New Burlington, O., 
Amos Cook Hiatt, aged 78 years and 8 months; a lifelong mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and for many years a member 
of Miami Monthly Meeting. 


KELLY.—In Waynesville, 0., Second month 19th, 1906, Har- 
riet C., widow of Levi H. Kelly, aged 49 years. 
lingering disease, terminating in dropsy, 
tiently; death had no terrors for her; a 
Monthly Meeting. 


SMITH.—At Medford, N. J., on Second month 20th, 1906, 
Kesiah B., widow of the late Lindly M. Smith, aged 75 years; 
a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 


TONKIN.—Near Mullica Hill, N. J., Third month 30th, 1906, 
Mary B., wife of George C. Tonkin, aged 56 years. She was a 
member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. A large gathering of 
relatives and friends assembled at her late home, Fourth 
month 2d, where all were encouraged to emulate her life of 
love and good works. She will be missed not only by her de- 
voted husband and children, but in every activity in which 
she was engaged. Her words of loving sympathy and her 
helpful ministrations have brightened the pathway of all 
with whom she mingled. 


WICKERSHAM.—On Third month 16th, at the residence of 
her sister, Edith W. Cleaver, York, Pa., Mary Ann Wicker- 
sham, aged nearly 75 years. The deceased manifested great 
patience and cheerfulness during her afflictions, and during her 
whole life was never happier than when doing something for 
those she loved. E. 


Hers was a 
which she bore pa- 
member of Miami 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

John J. Cornell, who has been confined to the house for six 
weeks with rheumatic gout, is now slowly convalescing, but 
is not yet able to go out doors. 

In our issue of Third month 3lst, in an article on Blue River 
Monthly Meeting, Thomas Trueblood’s age was given in- 
correctly as threescore and ten. He was 80 years old the 29th 
of Third month. 


The Literature and Social Section of the Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association will hold its regular meeting in the audi- 
torium, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Second-day evening, at 
8 o’clock. John L, Carver will address the meeting. During a 
social hour there will be musie and recitations. 

The First-day School Union of Salem Quarterly Meeting 
will hold its spring sessions at Mickleton, N. J., Seventh-day, 
the 14th, at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. In the morning reports of 
the schools and exercises on peace and arbitration. Afternoon, 
a Round Table conference on primary work, under the leader- 
ship of Cora H. Carver. 

The assembly room of Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, 
N. Y., was well filled on Second-day evening, Fourth month 2d, 
with pupils and visitors to hear Charles F. Underhill give im- 
personations from “ Rip Van Winkle.” All followed the vivid 
descriptions and scenes and impersonations of character with 
the closest interest, and were delighted. The opening and clos- 
ing numbers were piano solos by Edna B. Downing. 

Fourth month 28th, 29th and 30th will be the time of Ne- 
braska Half Yearly Meeting, at Lincoln, Neb. Ministers and 
Elders meeting will be held on Seventh-day, the 28th, at 2 p.m. 
The public meeting for worship on First-day will be at 11 a.m. 
The business session will be held on Second-day morning. All 
meetings will be held in G. A. R. Hall, Twelfth and N Streets. 
Announcement of Friends from a distance having a prospect of 
attending will be made later. 
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The lecture of Jesse Holmes on “ The Personality of Jesus,” 
¥Yourth month 8th, at Westfield Meeting (Riverton, N. J.), was 
attended by a large gathering and with even greater interest 
than the lecture of the previous week. The lectures are deeply 
appreciated, and it is felt that they are of great benefit to the 
people of our neighborhood. On Fourth month 15th, at 
3 p.m., the topic of the lecture will be “ Miracles.” All inter- 
ested are most cordially invited to be present. 


The following, which is the kind of letter that is sent out 
every little while by the Junior Conference of Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia, to every young person within the radius of in- 
fluence of that meeting, gives an idea of the work those young 
Friends are doing: 

“Fourth month 3d we had a most interesting talk on the 
‘Gospel of Mark.’ For the other First-days of this month we 
have a very interesting outline of discussion, and shall hope to 
have thee with us, prepared to uphold thy views.” 


PROGRAM, 


“Fourth month 8th. 
They Apt ?’ 
New Ones.’ 

“Fourth month 15th.—1. 
Are Endowments Helpful ?’ 

2. ‘For What. Does the Society Need Money ?’ 


Discussion of Queries continued. 
‘Are They Useful, if Apt ?’ 


‘Are 
‘Suggestions for 


‘Our Method of Raising Money. 


(a) ‘ Pres- 


ent Uses.’ (b) ‘ Possible Uses.’ 
“Fourth month 22d—1l1. “The Care of Our Own Poor. 
What Is Our System and Has It Any Effect Upon”—(a) 


‘Application for Membership.’ 
eations.’ 

2. ‘Treatment of Criminals.’ (a) ‘Should the Motive be 
Punishment or Reformation?’ (b) ‘Should We Look Upon 
the Offender with Love, with Fear, with Resentment ?’ (c) 
‘Punishments as Deterrents, Retributions, Corrections.’ 

“Fourth month 29th.— Days and Times.’ (a) ‘Is the Ob- 
servation of Anniversaries Good or Objectionable ?’ (b) ‘Do 
we Keep the Sabbath for the Sake of God or for the Sake of 
Man?’ ‘Should the Whole Day be Taken Up with Religious 
Exercises ?’ 

“There are but a few more weeks for First-day school work 
this spring, and the committee is therefore particularly anxious 
to see thee taking an active part in the work, that they may 
fee] that their winter’s work has been beneficial to the mem- 
bership. 


“Hoping to see thee on First-day morning at 9.45 


(b) ‘Our Action Upon Appli 


a.m., 
“Very cordially thine, 
“THe EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.” 








FRIENDS IN TORONTO. 


The second annual meeting of Friends’ Association will be 
held on the 14th and 15th of the present month. The program 
outlined is as follows: 


Seventh-day, 14th, at Webb’s Parlors, 68 Yonge Street. 


5.30 p.m. to 6.30 p.m.—An informal social occasion. 
6.30 p.m.—Supper. (Tickets, 50 cents.) 
7.15 p.m.—Association reports. 
7.45 p.m.—Appointment of officers and members of com- 
mittees. 
8.00 p.m.—Solo, by Miss L. M. Pound. 
Address, “ Religion and the Modern Needs,” by J. H. Mac- 


donald, editor The Globe. 
Remarks, by members. 
9.30 p.m.—The closing. 
First-day, 15th, at 141 College Street. 
3.00 p.m.—Meeting for worship, followed by examination of 
“Lord of the Sabbath” (from “The Sovereignty of Charac- 
ter.” Dr. Watson), Dr. A. C. Courtice, leading. 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Grrarp AVENUE.—On Seventh-day evening, Fourth month 
7th, the vice-president, Herbert S. Conrad, called to order the 
regular meeting of the Girard Avenue Friends’ Association. 
Anna A. Emley read for us from Mark Twain’s works part of 
“Eve’s Diary.” An advertising contest, consisting of adver- 
tisers’ pet phrases, was given by Edna L. Byrd. The main 
part of our evening was spent in an old-fashioned spelling bee, 
conducted by Ethel G. Coates. 


Mary R. Watton, Secretary. 
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NEWTOWN, PA.—There was a good attendanite of the Friends’ 
Association in the parlor of the Friends’ Home on the evening 
of the 3d inst. The president, Thomas M. Stapler, opened the 
meeting by reading the 1lth chapter of Proverbs. Sarah J. 
Reeder gave a bird’s-eye view of the beginning of the society, 
when in great travail of spirit George Fox and his tollowers 
went forth among the people to give their message, the central 
thought of which was that the “Lord had opened to them by 
His invisible power that every man was enlightened by the 
divine light of Christ.” This at a time when there was no 
organization, nor one even thought of. Elizabeth G. Stapler 
supplemented this paper by reading from “The Rise of the 
Society of Friends,” a little book by T. Edmund Harvey, de- 
scribing the organization of the society that took place later. 
“The Power of Silence ” was treated by Franklin Packer and 
Ellie B. Janney. Franklin depicted the power of the silent 
waiting for the voice of God in the soul by reading from a 
little pamphlet which seemed expressive of the thought. Ellie 
treated the subject in an original paper—the thought in this 
busy, restless world, “this quietness which requires a rich 
Christian culture is not easily reached, and that many a life is 
nearly or quite spent without knowing much about the ‘ power 
of silence.’” A delegation from the Trenton Friends’ Associa- 
tion was with us, and one of them gave us a beautiful message 


on the difference between a living and a dead silence. Mary 
Bonsall gave a select reading, a poem, “Doubt Not.” Lettie 
W. Eyre read from the Discipline on “Gospel Ministry.” 


Willis G. Worstall read from the Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER, 
“The Rightfulness and Reasonableness of Total Abstinence,” 
by Henry W. Wilbur. The subject matter prepared by the 
Executive Committee for the next meeting of the Association 
called for a condensed statement of the “Stoics” and their 
philosophy, and “Should the same standard of right be main- 
tained in business and social relations ?” Also, “ The changes 
in Friends’ Discipline,” which will probably be considered at our 
next yearly meeting. After roll-call and silence, the Associa- 
tion adjourned to meet at the home of George C. and Lavinia 


W. Blackfan on the evening of the first Fourth-day in Fifth 


month. S. J. R. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—At the regular meeting of Ply- 
mouth Friends’ Association, held Fourth month 8th, 1906, the 
meeting was opened by the reading of the tenth chapter of 
Proverbs by Lydia C. Webster. Ellen K. Phillips gave us an 
interesting reading on “What Do Friends Believe?” We 
then listened to an interesting address on the “Adult Schools 
in England ” by Arthur M. Dewees, who had spent eight months 
in studying and working amongst them in the past year. He 
told of the different adult schools which he had attended, one 
interesting fact being the good influence the Social Club is do- 
ing in keeping hundreds of thousands from the saloons, often 
causing the saloons to be abandoned. Another interesting fact 
was the starting of “ mission meetings,” and the great number 
who had since joined with Friends’ meetings. In the discussion 
which followed, Joseph Willits, of the Sixth and Noble Streets 
Meeting, Philadelphia, told of their starting the first adult 
school in America, and of their success, now having success- 
ful schools in Camden, N. J., Germantown, and in New York. 
Remarks were made by William Livezey, Benjamin Smith and 
others. With a short silence the meeting adjourned, to meet 
Fifth month 6th, 1906. 


ELIZABETH BUCKMAN, Secretary. 





SOLEBURY, PA.—Young Friends held the meeting of their As- 
sociation on Fourth month 8th, at the rise of the religious 
meeting, as is their custom. The president, Emma A, Fell, 
read the Scripture lesson, and Walter W. Ely an excellent 
minute of the former meeting. 

Ethel A. Fell read that portion of the Discipline which re- 
fers to careful reading of the Scripture. John B. Williams read 
several very interesting short articles relative to Susan B. 
Anthony’s life, the religious revival and improved civic politi- 
eal conditions in Philadelphia, death of Susan W. Lippincott, 
ete. The speaker also urged that a committee be immediately 
appointed to have charge of a suitable memorial meeting to 
commemorate the anniversary of the Solebury Meeting, it be- 
ing one hundred years since Friends came from Buckingham 
and established a meeting here. For this purpose the Associa- 
tion named Eastburn Reeder, Fanny Cunningham, William M. 
Ely, Edith Michener, Emma A. Fell, W. Wallace Paxson, John 
S. Williams and Caroline C. Price to confer with a committee 
from the monthly meeting, and arrange date and program. 
It is desired that all who have at any period belonged to this 
meeting, although now living at a distance, may find it possi- 
ble to be present. 
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As representatives to attend the First-day School Union of 
Bucks County at Doylestown on Fourth month 28th, Fanny 
Cunningham, Carroll B. Price, Ella B. Carter, Walter W. Ely 
and Emma A. Fell were selected; the two first named to serve 
on the Business Committee. Martha Ely Claxton and Annie 
M. Smith were named to attend the executive meetings in 
Philadelphia in the Fifth and Eleventh months. 

William E. Roberts, of George School faculty, a member of 
the Solebury Association, gave a comprehensive review of the 
“ Babylonian Captivity,” mentioning the various books of the 
Bible wherein this history can be found, and making a most 
interesting and instructive address. At the last meeting for 
the season, which occurs in the Fifth month, Anna Palmer will 
discuss literature; Huldah P. Mattison, history; Rebecca 


Lownes, Discipline, and John H. Ely, current events. 


Byrerry, PA.—The last meeting of the Byberry Friends’ As- 
sociation was held on the lst, with an attendance of sixty, and 
this with nothing unusual on the program. Mary C. Wood 
gave the opening Scripture reading. Arabella Carter reported 
having paid $10.00 to R. Barclay Spicer for Woodbrooke move- 
ment. A report was made by the Fence Committee, showing 
$168.80 had been received for the new fence around the meet- 
ing house grounds, which had been done, leaving a balance of 
$15.65 on hand. It was finally ordered that this report, to- 
gether with the balance, be sent to the Preparative Meeting, 
that the work (painting, ete.) may be finished. This com- 
mittee had been a self-appointed one to have this work done, 
and much gratitude was felt that they had successfully accom- 
plished so much. ; 


Another matter of business was introduced—that of en- 
deavoring to form an Old Pupils’ Association by Byberry 


School. This was introduced by Ida R. B. Edgerton, and after 
expressions of unity the following were appointed to consti- 
tute a committee of arrangements: Arabella Carter, Ida R. B. 
Edgerton, Miriam Tomlinson, Frank Wood, Wm. C. Parry, Anna 


Richardson, Edwin K. Bonner, Anna Hawkins, Rachel Knight 
and ge 3 ih W. Comly. The exercises were opened by a read- 
ing by James Bonner, Jr., “Lincoln, the Man of the People,” 


after whic h an original paper by Caroline J. Atkinson was 
presented entitled, “ Sunshine and Shadow.” Charles Edgerton 
gave a paper treating of the “ Relations of Capital and Labor.” 
He considered it was really a question of the open shop against 
the closed shop, and approved of paying men for what they 
do rather than what they belong to, and letting a man sell his 
labor for what and where he desires. He thinks the labor 
unions stand on a more critical ground than ever before, and 
he holds an abiding faith in “American institutions,” and be- 
lieves they will prevail. 

A paper on current events was given by Allen Comly Wild- 
man, which he sub-divided into three sections, viz.: Political, 
scientific, and news notes. This contained a vast amount of 
interesting information, and showed an amount of research. 
The — of holding a meeting jointly with the Philan- 


thropic Committee was discussed at some length, and finally 
it was decided not to arrange for this at present. After a 
brief silence the meeting adjourned. A. C. 


Lincotn, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met. in the 
meeting house, Third month 25th, 1906, at 1.30 p-m. The day 
was very inclement, and several who were on the program were 
absent. After Scripture reading and adoption of minutes the 
topic for discussion was taken up: “Friends are advised to 
guard against frivolous and pernicious literature and to supply 
that which is profitable in its stead. What have we done and 
what can we do in this direction ?” Cornelia Janney, speak- 
ing for magazines and similar publications, read at length from 
the report of the Press Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing. This report shows a large amount of effective work done 
by that committee to discourage and suppress demoralizing 
publications, and to promote the circulation of wholesome 
literature. George Hoge, discussing newspapers, spoke of the 
great power and influence of the press, and regretted that it 
publishes so much that is objectionable and not suitable to be 
taken into our homes. Caroline Taylor read from the Disci- 
pline, page 55, and claimed that what was there given an- 
swered the second part of the question fully. Speaking for 
books, she gave a bright, instructive discussion of books in 
general, and concluding, said: “I repeat, let us all try along 
every line of reading to know the good from the bad, the true 
from the false, and 
which is good. A geod book must increase the sum of our 
knowledge, intensify our faith in goodness, and deepen our 
loving sympathy for mankind.” Elma Gregg discussed juvenile 
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, abhorring that which is evil, cling to that. 


literature in a luminous and practical fashion, and gave the 
following summary of her remarks: “In this little paper I 
have tried to emphasize three points. First, as a meeting we 
have not done all we could towards providing a suitable 
juvenile library. Second, the great importance of having good 
reading matter within reach of the young people. | Third, a 
plan by which I think we might improve our library.’ 

In the general discussion the FRienps’ INTELLIGENCER and 
the Scattered Seeds were commended as reading matter of a 
high class in their respective fields. That the latter, as read- 
ing for children, was exceptionally good. The lessons are well 
adapted to the First-day school work. It was stated that 
good habits of reading on the part of children tend to broaden 
their knowledge, and give a large fund of general information 
which illumines and supplements the brief and technical state- 
ments of the text-books in their school studies. 


CoLtumBus, O.—The Friends’ Association held its regular 
meeting at the home of John E. Carpenter, Fourth month Ist. 
The meeting was opened by the chairman reading the 20th 
chapter of Exodus. After a period of silence, Charles B. Gal- 
breath read a paper which he prepared for the Ohio State 
Library entitled, “The Religious Life of Benjamin Russel 
Hanby,” author of “ Darling Nelly Gray.” The composer of 
this once popular song spent his life in ‘doing good to others. 
He received no benefit from the sale of this song. The pub- 
lisher wrote him, “ We have made the money, you the fame, 


that balances the account.” The poem, “ Silent Worship,” 
was read by Hannah Davis. After a short silence, the meet- 
ing adjourned to meet at Edith Butterworth’s. I. E. C. 








METEROLOGICAL SUMMARY 
MONTH, 1906. 


FOR THIRD 


eae er eee errr rr 
Highest barometer during the month, Biases wees 30.925 
Lowest barometer during the month, 9th .............. 29.523 


BE COIN cdc Asicdnda nee wade dane kenncceavens 37.4 
Highest temperature during the month, 3d, 4th ........ 57. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 24th ............ 16. 
Mean of maximum temperatures .................eeee- 43.6 
Mean of minimum temperatures iiwcaeees hana eas 31.1 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 3d ............... 22. 
Least daily range of temperature, 30th ................ 5. 
Mean daily range of temperature ...................05. 12.5 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point piveseeuads cae 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. ..................24. 66.9 
Total precipitation, Ni dc wuhid ag edie 6.29 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2 2. 40 inches 
of rain, on the 3d and “4th. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 17. 

Number of clear days 9, fair days 8, cloudy days 14. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from northwest. 

Thunder storm on the 3d. 

Solar halo on 24th. 

Lunar halo on 6th. 

Sleet on 15th and 19th. 

Snow fell on the 5th, 10th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
3lst. Total snowfall during the month, 8.7 inches, most 
of which fell on the 15th and 19th. Three and a half 
inches of snow on the ground on the 15th. None at the 
end of the month. 


19th, 22d, 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 49.5° on 
27th. 


Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 15° on 24th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 32°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 55° on 3d. 


»° 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p-m., 21.5° on 23d. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 33.4°. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 32.7°. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures, 43.6° and 31.1°, respectively, give a monthly mean 
of 37.4°, which is 4.6° below the normal, and 5.8° cooler than 
during the corresponding month in 1905. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 6.29 inches, 
is 2.28 inches more than the normal, and 2.04 inches more than 
fell during Third month, 1905. 


Jonun COMLY, 
Centennial Avenue, Phila., 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


[In sending in notices for the Calendar 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 
must be in not later than Third-day 
morning. ] 


Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Camden, N. J.— 


Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; First- 
day School, ll a.m. (Mid-week meet- 
ing, Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), at 11 a.m. 


Brooklyn.— 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 


Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


Buren 
11 a.m. 


4th mo. 14th (7th-day).— Salem 
First-day School Union, at Mickleton, 
N. J., at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. In the 
morning reports of schools and exercises 
on peace and arbitration. Afternoon, 
Round Table conference on primary 
work, under leadership of Cora H. Carver. 


4th mo. 
Monthly 
Brooklyn, 
ing on “ 
grants: 
People.” 


14th (7th-day).—New York 
Meeting, at Schermerhorn St., 
at 2.30 p.m. Meeting in even- 
Race Problems Due to Immi- 
Industrial Competition: Colored 


4th mo. 15th (lst-day ).—Next confer- 
ence under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor, in the meeting house at Lans- 
downe, Pa., announced for this date, has 
been postponed to the 22d, q. v. 


4th mo. 15th (1st-day).—Cornwall 
Friends’ Association, at the Seaman 
Homestead, at 3 p.m. 

4th mo. 15th (lst-day).—Conference 
under care of Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Temperance and 
Other Philanthropie Labor, 
Hall, Avondale, Pa., at 2.30 p.m. Sub- 
ject, “Our Attitude Towards Crime and 
Criminals.” Henry W. Wilbur will ad- 
dress the meeting. 


FRIENDS’ 


in Watson’s | 


4th mo. 15th 
ing conference 


(lst-day ).—After meet- 
at Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, on “ Institutional Care of the In- 
digent.” Discussion opened by H. K. 
Estabrook, of the Wayfarers’ Lodge, 
Philadelphia. 


4th mo. 15th 
tield Meeting 


(lst-day).—At West- 

House, Riverton, N. J., at 
3 p.m., third of series of addresses by 
Jesse H. Holmes on “Jesus, the Mes- 
siah.” Subject of the day, “ Miracles.” 


4th mo. 15th (I1st-day).— Visiting 
Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting 
will attend the meeting at Mullica Hill, 
N. J., at 10 o'clock. 

4th mo. 15th (lst-day). 
nue, Philadelphia, Junior Conference at 
945 am. “Our M:thod of Raising 
Money. Are Endowments Helpful? For 
What Does a Society Need Money— 
Present Uses. Possible Uses.” 


Girard Ave- 


4th mo. 16th (2d-day).—Social meet- 
ing, Philadelphia Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, under care Literature and Social 
Section, at 8 p.m., in the auditorium. 
Address by Dr. John L. Carver. Social 
hour, music, recitations. 


4th mo. 18th (4th-day).—Harvard 
and. Swarthmore play lacrosse on Whit- 
tier Field at Swarthmore, at 4.15 p.m. 


4th mo. 18th (4th-day).—Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, at 
Race Street, at 7.30 p.m. 

4th mo. 18th (4th-day).—Southern 
Half Yearly Meeting, at Camden, Del., 
at 10 am. Ministers and elders, at 
9.15 a.m. Public meeting for worship, 
on the 19th, at 10 a.m. 
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4th ( 5 


7 


mo. 19th (5th-day).—Monthly 
Meeting of Friends at Green Street 
(corner of Fourth Street), Philadelphia, 
at 7.30 p.m. 


4th mo. 2Ist (7th-day).—Concord 
First-day School Union, at Darby, Dela- 
ware County, Pa., at 10 a.m. and 1.45 
pm. Henry W. Wilbur will, in the 
morning, open a discussion on “ Develop- 
ment of Friends as Leaders.” Subject 
for discussion in afternoon, “The im- 
perative need of teaching more impres- 
sively the practical application of our 
Christian principles in the pursuance of 
our business.” 


4th mo. 21st (7th-day).—Abington 
First-day School Union, at Norristown 
Meeting House, at 10.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Subject for discussion, “Do our First- 
day school methods increase our spirit- 
ual growth ? ” 


4th mo. 2lst (7th-day).—Haddonfield 
First-day School Union, at Moorestown, 
N. J., at 10 a.m. Dr. Joseph S. Walton 
will speak. 


4th mo. 22d (lst-day).—Young 
Friends’ Association of Hopewell, Va., at 
s p.m. 
4th me 224 (1st-day ).—Young 
Friends’ Association, New York and 
Brooklyn, at Schermerhorn Street Meet- 
ing House, Brooklyn, at 8 p.m. “The 
Nineteenth Century Awakening—Evolu- 
tion.” Discussion opened by George 
Howard Parker. 


4th mo. 22d (Ist-day).—Friends’ As- 
sociation, London Grove, Chester County, 


(Continued on page iii.) 


ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


Makes Clean Bread 


With Royal Baking Powder there is 
no mixing with the hands, no sweat of 
the brow. Perfect dint. greatest 
facility, sweet, clean, healthful food. 


Full instructions in the “ Royal Baker and Pastry Cook” 
book for making all kinds of bread, biscuit and cake 
with Royal Baking Powder. 


Gratis to any address, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER GQ,, 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 





